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of tint can be formed out of the three original colors, — red, yellow, and blue, 
— so all the changes of harmony are produced by the three concords, the 

first, third, and fifth To complete this curious analogy, we find the 

three colors — red, yellow, and blue — on the spectrum in the same relation 
that we find the three concords — the first, third, and fifth — in the musical 
scale. 

" Grimaldi's experiment which proved that light added to light will pro- 
duce darkness may also be mentioned here as a remarkable analogy with the 
singular fact already noticed, that two tones may produce silence." 

Upon the points of difference between Mr. Biddle and other author- 
ities we are unable to determine ; but his investigations show patience, 
thoroughness, and ingenuity, and his opinions deserve the consideration 
of those who are engaged in the interesting study of the laws of sound. 



12. — A Journey in Brazil. By Professor and Mrs. Louis Agas- 
siz. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 8vo. pp. xix., 540. 

This popular narrative of one of the most remarkable scientific ex- 
peditions of recent years deserves the high praise of being a worthy 
record of the journey which it relates. The joint work of its two 
authors, whose separate contributions are closely interwoven in it, it 
possesses the double interest of an account of the scientific results of 
investigations and discoveries in a country never before so thoroughly 
explored by a competent naturalist, and of a diary of the events and 
experiences of travel in regions full of variety, novelty, and charm. 
The style is throughout admirable for its unaffectedness and sim- 
plicity, and the qualities which the work displays are not merely those 
of literary excellence, but win the respect and regard of the reader 
for the character, no less than for the attainments, of the authors. We 
have no right, in a general criticism of the volume, to separate the joint 
contributions of the writers further than as a division is indicated in 
its own pages, but we may, at least, be allowed to refer to the charm- 
ing temper and spirit manifest in the portions plainly due to the pen 
of the diarist. Professor Agassiz, fortunate in many things beyond 
most naturalists, has been fortunate in nothing more than in such a 
narrator of his journey. 

The origin, character, and general results of this expedition are so 
well known that we need hardly regret that we are compelled to refrain 
from giving an account of them. It was not merely a scientific expedi- 
tion, fitted out by the liberality of an intelligent man of wealth, but, 
through the character of its members, and the cordial welcome which it 
received from the authorities of Brazil, from the Emperor to the lowest 
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official, and through the popular interest it excited, and the furtherance 
it met with at the hands of every class, it became an embassy of good- 
will between North and South America; and its chief result is not so 
much the extending of knowledge as the increase of kind feeling and 
mutual intelligence between two nations, distant not more in space than 
in race and institutions, but united in the interests of civilization and 
in common hopes of progress. 

The narrative portions of the work before us give an animated pic- 
ture, not only of the incidents of travel, and of the scenery of Brazil, 
but of the habits and character of the various races and classes of its 
people. It is the best account in English of the aspects of life in this 
portion of South America. The more purely scientific parts are of 
unusual interest, as «clear records of extraordinary and unexpected dis- 
coveries, and of the great results in the extension of a knowledge of 
the geology and the natural productions of the country, achieved by the 
thoroughly trained powers of a rare scientific genius. 

We commend the book heartily alike to the general and the scientific 
reader. 

13. — The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Kroeger. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 377. 

In the curiosity shop of those " vain opinions " upon which, under 
the name of metaphysics, so much of the thinking power of mankind, 
previously to the advent of Auguste Comte, continued to be wasted, the 
particular absurdity generally ticketed with the name of Fichte is the 
notion, that the Ego, the individual self-consciousness, is the only reality, 
and creates its own world, as the moth spins its cocoon out of its own 
bowels. In fact, however, this is much more nearly the contrary of 
Fichte's opinion, and he is far more open to the opposite reproach of 
having allowed too much weight to the common prejudice, that reality 
means something absolutely objective, external to the mind, and known 
only in the shape of feeling, that is, in the impression it makes upon us. 
This was Fichte's belief, declared in words impossible to mistake ; * in- 
deed, it is this inclination of mind in him, and his consequent slight es- 
teem of metaphysics, except as merely regulative, not constitutive, that 
seems to have prompted the present translation. " Not to encourage 
metaphysics," says Mr. Kroeger, in his Preface, " but henceforth and 
forever to silence them, and to lead mankind back to true life, has this 
work been written and translated." 

* See, e. g., Sammtliche Werke, V. 356, 358. Mr. Kroeger's trans., p. 358, seq. 



